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AN ARTISTIC SALON IN FRANCE. 




COMPOSED BY EHK5IA.XM". 



BOISTEROUS 

night, when the 
Channel was lashed 
into wild billows and 
the autumnal wind 
wailed the summer's 
dirge, was the chasm 
between my experi- 
ence of the Philistine 
comfort of a Lon- 
don boarding-house 
drawing-room and 
the aesthetic comfort 
of one of the most 
artistic salons in all 
France. The latter, 
it must be said, al- 
though upon French 
territory, and constructed upon French principles in 
the large, is in detail and atmosphere of no particular 
country. Being the work of a refined nature, Ameri- 
can by birth, English by education, and French by 
habit, it may be said to be eclectic in taste as well as 
cosmopolitan in character. 

Five years ago the gray, lichen-grown, ivy- covered 
chateau wherein is the dainty salon of which I write 
was leased for a term of twenty years by an American 
family. The old chateau had been unoccupied save by 
rats, mice, spiders, and " such small deer," even unen- 
tered save by moth and rust, for nearly a score of years. 
Some dark tragedy, of which even yet the villagers speak 
only with bated breath and rolling eyes, had happened 
under its gabled roof, There were said to be deep sob- 
bings mingled with smothered shrieks, piteous entreat- 
ies, borne down by horrid even though inarticulate im- 
precations, often heard by any benighted wayfarer who 
dared to take a short cut homeward from the village 
cafe through the chateau grounds at midnight. Feeble 
tapers flitted from one to another of the mullioned win- 
dows, when sometimes sleepless watchers looked out 
from hamlet doors in the dead of night. A tall stone 
cross, dim and colorless as a dead man's face, had been 
erected soon after the date of the tragedy by the public 
wayside in front of the grim, high walls of the chateau 
grounds. Nobody knew by whom that solemn, awful 
symbol had been planted there, but by common con- 
sent it was accepted by all the country-side as the ago- 
nized, voiceless beseeching of a remorse-tortured soul 
for God's mercy for the blight that had come through 
sin and shame upon the once gay chateau. Nobody 
came to live in the' old house for years. Then, just as 
it seemed hopelessly weakening and darkening to its 
fall, two people from a bright commonplace land — a 
land too new for grewsome traditions, and too vividly 
vital for a large population of ghosts— came wandering 
this way. They were struck with the poetic melancholy 
of the old place, the picturesqueness of the many gabled 
roofs and quaint chimneys rising from mouldy but lux- 
uriant foliage, beneath tall swaying pines. More than 
all were they attracted — shrewd Americans as they 
were — by a placard pasted upon one of the carved stone 
gate-posts, announcing that all this melancholy pictur- 
esqueness might be the exclusive right of whoever chose 
to pay for it the ridiculously small sum of 1500 francs — 
three hundred dollars — a year. 

As a rule, Americans haven't much respect for 
ghosts. These two Americans, therefore, hadn't the 
slightest scruples against dislodging the shadows who 
had had the house to themselves all these years. They 
felt quite able to deaden tragic sobs, shrieks, and im- 
precations, with floods of sweet human laughter and 
the music of cheery human speech. So they took 
speedy possession of the ghostly territory and habita- 
tion. Soon they made it to blossom like the rose, to 
reflect golden sunshine from its many windows, to really 
seem born again into a world without tragedies, and to 
have quite forgotten that ever ghosts lived within its 
walls. 



Space will not permit to write more of this foreign home 
of the American family than to jot down in rough touches 
a few notes of its exquisite salon, the general gathering- 
place of the family and its summer-time hosts of visitors. 
When the new tenant first took possession this room 
was discolored with damp. The timbered ceiling was 
green with mould and stained with percolated water ; its 
once glossy floor was dim and sodden ; a rusty mirror 
in gilt repousse frame filled a large portion of the wall 
from the marble mantel to the ceiling ; the walls had 
once been white, panelled with gold lines, and the fire- 
place was decorated with vulgar stucco work — the 
whole interior of the chateau having been " restored " 
and purged of all its natural eighteenth century charac- 
ter just before the tragedy occurred, which threw it so 
cheaply into the hands of the western barbarians who 
live in it to-day. 

As I look up from my writing now, I see this salon 
neither in its original Louis Quinze character, nor yet 
in its deplorable " restorations" of forty years ago. 
The room is large, with three mullioned windows look- 
ing to three points of the compass. These windows 
are — not draped — but hung squarely with Japanese em- 
broidered silks of different but harmonious body-colors, 
wrought in many quaint and gracefully grotesque forms 
and shot in and out with gold and silver threads like 
flecks of sunshine. (It may be discreetly interpolated 
here that the family is not of colossal fortune — the hus- 
band being an essay writer for the English magazines, 
and the wife an artist — thus adding to this pictured 
room the charm of the knowledge that its furnishing 
was not costly, its daintiness being picked up in second- 
hand shops, and at sales, at prices not greater than go 
to the furnishing of many a commonplace sitting-room 
in America). These Japanese embroideries are hung 
with brass rings upon visible brass rods, and are pushed 
to and fro by a slight motion, of the hand whenever de- 
sired. The floor is, as usual in France, of natural wood 
highly polished. It has, however, the individuality of 
being not like ordinary French salon floors, with the 
parquet laid in stripes or zigzag, but retains all the 
knots of the natural wood which, planed smooth, makes 
the most natural and yet artistic marquetry possible. 
This floor is not covered, but half a dozen or so soft- 
tinted Persian rugs are laid around it, leaving the centre 
of the room bare, but putting a space of warmth and 
color before the fireplace and every table and chair. 
The doorways' are provided with large rugs of the same 
kind hung like the curtains and easily moved aside 
on brass rods. The walls have been tinted a delicate 
shade, a pinkish-gray, such as one might imagine the 
ashes of blush roses to be ; and the obnoxious gilding has 
utterly vanished away. In its place a trifle deeper tint 
of the gray-pink marks the sculptured lines of the pan- 
els, the two shades being reproduced on the low, tim- 
bered ceiling. 

In one of the attic rooms the family, soon after taking 
possession of their chateau, found a tattered and de- 
moralized suite of Louis Quinze chairs and a crippled 
couch. This furniture was repainted exactly in its 
original white, picked out with delicate lines of gold.- 
An order was sent to Paris for cotton stuff stamped 
with daintily masquerading Philemons and Chloes in the 
strict arbusson pattern. The sculptured chairs and 
sofa were covered with this arbusson, and now riot a 
courtier of that well- hated prince, Louis le Bien-aime, 
but might sit upon them and never discover that artis- 
tic Americans nowadays sit upon Watteau and Boucher 
in cotton where in his time they were sat upon only in 
silk! 

There are graceful little stands and more massive 
tables in every nook and corner of the salon. As these 
are invariably covered with pieces of heavily-brocaded 
silk (in rich colors always harmonizing with the faint 
rose-ashen tint of the walls) and always piled high with 
the latest English, French, and American magazines, 
newspapers and novels, it is not necessary to examine 
their architecture to feel their artistic unity, with every- 
thing else in the place. Besides books, some of these 
tables bear rare burdens, and present exquisite tints of 



color in bits of china and bronze, and stately arrange- 
ments of flowers — a fleecy cloud of breath-like grasses 
enveloping a spray or two of long-stemmed, heavy-head- 
ed " roi de Dijon " roses, or a few long leaves sur- 
rounding a solitary, vivid-hued gladiolus, being the 
favorite. These old china ginger jars and vases and 
quaint old bottles stand often upon pedestals of Japan- 
ese bronze, uniting their widely-separated nationalities 
as amicably as if they were made for each other, and 
their only purpose in life to be more beautiful together 
than either apart. Among the china are old Florentine 
jars, and heavy, coarsely-painted but prettily-colored 
pieces of old Russian ware. Japanese woodwork, 
bronze, and china are of course everywhere, for the 
family have a mania for Japanese art. Here and there 
on the walls are peacock fans with neat blue-green eyes 
looking unseeing upon their neighbors and rivals, 
Japanese paper fans. But more abundant than any 
other kind of artistic ware may be seen the popular and 
quite inexpensive Vallauris ware, of plain glazed olive- 
green, in every quaint or classic shape, which has secured 
such enthusiastic artistic recognition in all the beauty- 
loving world. There are antique incense vessels, vases 
and tazze, shaped like those unearthed at Pompeii and 
at Troy. There are classic tripods to hold violets that 
blossomed yesterday and will fade before to-morrow, 
and quaintly beautiful jugs with queer handles sur- 
mounted by a gorgeous head or one of those grotesque 
masques with which mediaeval church builders thought 
to frighten the soul of evil from holy ground. This 
blue-green ware, by the way, is used with peculiar effect 
for white, waxy flowers, the pure delicacy of lilies and 
white jonquils, showing with dazzling contrast against 
the dark-green, shot with wave lines of darker green or 
black, as is much of the Vallauris ware. 

The chimney decoration of this beautiful room being 
its central feature, ought perhaps to have been the 
point frum which the description should radiate, instead 
of being left to the last place. When the family made 
their repairs, the hideous stucco work was torn away 
from the fireplace, and dull red tiles with faintly out- 
lined Egyptian figures replaced it. The polished black 
marble mantel, spotted with white like a leprous 
patient, could not be well removed. But there was the 
possibility of covering it from sight and of making it 
take on a beauty other than its own — which was happily 
done. Two. or three narrow shelves of dark stained 
wood just the width (or length) of the mirror were 
brought and fastened against it, the lower one a few 
inches above the mantel. These shelves, covered with 
pretty china, concealed a goodly portion of the vulgar 
glare of the mirror, but still the frame remained a 
monument of modern French Philistine taste. To 
obviate this, two vases one of green Russian, the other 
of blue Florentine ware — were placed at the two ends 
of the mantel. From these vases luxuriant branches of 
ivy — freshly renewed every week — with feathery sprays 
of clematis, are arranged to climb to the top of the mir- 
ror and to unite across its upper face, almost entirely 
shutting away from observation the fact that any odious 
sheen and glitter of glass is there. In the centre of the 
mantel, between the two — vases of ivy, and just before 
the shelves, is a tall Trojan vase such as any one of our 
modern pseudo-Greek artists might paint in their pic- 
tures. This vase stands at least two feet high, and 
helps to shut away the French mirror. It is wonder- 
fully striking in decorative effect, and somehow gives 
one the feeling that it is the real vital spark of beauty 
in the room, for from its lofty neck spring out, like 
disks of celestial fire, great, gorgeous imperial sun- 
flowers. On that vine-wreathed, color-gemmed mantel 
they seem like a flashing altar flame to the most 
benignant of all household gods. 

Margaret Bertha Wright. 



There is nothing prettier in the empty grate of a 
ball-room than growing flowers, which should be placed 
in the actual grate, and not on the hearth, as they are 
apt to be dragged away by the dancers. A fern or palm 
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or two for the background, and hydrangeas or. other 
bright-hued blossoms in front have a good effect. Fill 
in the interstices with moss. 



AMATEUR WOOD-CARVING. 



Since we first treated of amateur wood-carving in an 
introductory article by Calista Halseyin the initial num- 
ber of this magazine, many persons, who have subse- 




FlG. 1.— WOOD- CARVING TOOLS. 

quently become subscribers have requested us to resume 
the subject. Without repeating the sensible remarks of 
Miss Halsey, who is a practical wood-carver — the num- 
ber of The Art Amateur containing them is still in 
print — we reproduce some valuable hints to beginners in 
the art from Charles G. Leland's useful little book, 
"The Minor Arts," just published by Macmillan &. Co. 
Before quoting from Mr. Leland's manual we may 
add some information which it does not give, it having 
been written for England rather than America. 

First, as to tools : For the amateur the six which we 
illustrate herewith (Fig. i) are sufficient for ordinary 
purposes. They are from the catalogue of A. H. Ship- 
man, of Rochester, N. Y. 

These are. useful in showing the instruments used; 
but in the diagram (Fig. 2) from Mr. Leland's book the 
shaps of cuts made by the principal instruments are 
more fully given. The graining gouge and macaroni 
are not much used by American amateurs. 

As to materials : Some of the woods mentioned in 
English books on wood-carving are not known in this 
country. We have prepared the following table as 
showing the various properties of woods, native and 
foreign, suitable for the use of American amateur 
carvers : 



Toughness. 


Handsome Figure. 


Elasticity. 


Beech. 


Bird's eye maple. 


Ash. 


Elm. 


Selected Walnut. 


Hazel. 


Oak. 


Oak. 


Hickory. 


Walnut. 


Mahogany. 


Lancewood. 


Lignumvitse (imp.). 


Mountain Ash. 
Cocobola. 


Snake wood. 


Perfume. 


Black Ebony. 
Tulip (imp.). 


Soft and Tough 


Sassafras. 


Satinwood (imp.). 


hite Basswood. 


Camphor wood (imp.). 






Cedar (imp.). 






Rosewood (imp.). 






Sandalwood (imp.). 






Satinwood (imp.). 







Let us return to Mr. Leland. This gentleman, who is 
nothing if not practical, sets his pupil to work in the 
following business-like fashion : 

" Take a panel of well-seasoned oak or walnut, six 
inches wide, twelve long, and one-th_r$Kor one-half 
an inch in thickness. Draw or trace on any paper 
of the same superficial dimensions as the panel a 
simple pattern. Fasten this, : with drawing pins or 
with gum at the edges, on the wood. Take the 
pattern-wheel (Fig. 3), which is. like a spur, and 
pressing its points firmly on the edges of the pat- 
tern so as to penetrate into the wood, mark out the 
whole design. On removing the paper you will find 
the outline pricked in dots upon the wood. If you 
cannot obtain the wheel, use a piece of sharp new 
knitting-needle set in a handle or a sharp bodkin. 
Now, if you were to simply take the wheel or the L 
sharp point, or a nail filed across twice at the point, 
and indent the background full of little holes, dots, 
or ragged work, and then oil the whole, you would have 
a good effect. But to go a step farther. Before indent- 
ing or grounding, take the V-tool or a very small gouge 
and following the line of the pattern-wheel, keeping 



accurately close to it, outside, cut a light groove. Now 
attend closely to this advice : Hold the handle of the 
tool in your right hand ; keep the wrist of the left on the 
panel, and guide the tool with the forefinger, or with 
the fore and middle fingers, of the left hand. Be very 
careful that neither the left hand nor any portion of it 
gets before the point of the tool, for -should 'the latter 
slip you might cut your fingers cruelly. If you under- 
take to carve a loose, piece of wood by holding it with 
the left hand while you cut, you will soon meet with an 
accident. Remember from the very first cut to 
bear on lightly, to remove just as little wood as 
possible, and to keep perfect command of the tool. 
Cut away a mere film at first, the less the better. ; 
be satisfied with a grain at a time, and make your | 
cuts for a long time as short as you can. You will — 
probably, in spite of this instruction and of the 
best resolution, be tempted into trying to get on 
rapidly, the gouge or parting- tool or V will dig in 
deeply, you will venture on a bold push, or try to 
pry up or break. the wood, and then your tool 
will break its edge or slip. But if you will make 
the whole outline, at first, a mere indication, g 
you will do well. Think only of learning how 
to hold the tool and how to acquire an easy 
mastery over it. It is very easy indeed to do all 
this, without being shown how, if you choose 
to cut very lightly. Most beginners are, how- 
ever, in such a hurry to have some work to show as a 
proof of their skill, that they quite forget that the object 
of the first lessons is not to have something pretty to 
exhibit, but to learn how to carve. You understand 
that it is very easy to cut a straight groove from end to 
end of the panel, and only a little more difficult to go 
across it. But in running this groove from corner to 
corner, the grain lends itself to your cut on one side, 
and opposes it on the other. Therefore, to cut deeply 
you must, to avoid tearing or splintering, cut one side 
in one way, and then turn the wood round and cut the 
other reversed. This continually occurs in all carving.. 



one side. This will leave a long mound or rising sur- 
face on the ground between the lines. Then shave this 
away very gradually until all the pattern is in relief. 
Make every cut clean, clear away every chip as you re- 
move the wood, and never tear or dig the wood, but 
always cut. As General Seaton advises in his excellent 
4 Manual of Wood Carving * : ' Leave no rags, jags, or 
fragments; clear out completely every angle and corner ; 
get your work as smooth as possible with whatever tool 
you may be using-; and let every stroke of chisel or gouge 




fiat Gouges 



Hollow Gouge 3 
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Graining Gouge Macaj-ont 
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Parting TqqI 



Skew Chlse'9 





Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 6.' 



Of course, the resistance is less in close or fine-grained 
woods than in those which are soft and fibrous. A 
very little cutting with a gouge on. any waste bit of 
wood will render this perfectly clear. Practise on 
waste wood till you can run a line easily with any 
gouge. Having finished your groove-outline, go over it 
again and deepen it. Now take a chisel, say one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, or a flat gouge of the 
same size, and, still cutting as lightly and securely as 
possible, remove the wood between the pattern-edges. 
This of course will leave the pattern in relief. When 
you first made the outline with a gouge (U or V), you 




Fig. 7.— wood-carving design. 

were told not to cut too close to the dots. In fact, you 
should always let it slope outward. Now, in removing 
or cutting away the wood, begin close to the pattern, 
and cut very lightly, indeed with only half the edge on 



Fig. 2.— wood : carving tools. 

be made and regulated by purpose and design.' If 
the pupil can master the few simple rules which I have 
already laid down, and apply them ; that is to say, if 
he can cut carefully, a little at a time, and the less the . 
better, holding his tool as directed, leaving his pattern 
sloping outward, till finished, he can carve wood. 
Hasten slowly. 

41 You have now removed the wood from the back- 
ground. Make it as level as you can. If you cannot 
get it quite smooth, you may scrape it with a chisel, a 
bit of window glass, or a curved file. Then, if desired, 
gently round the edges of the design with a rasp and 
sand-paper. It is not artistic to finish leaves or fine 
carving in this manner, but it may be done to imitate 
worn or old work, or to make a strong relief in light 
against the ground. If you cannot well rub sand-paper 
into some places, take small sticks, cut them into suit- 
able shape, dip their ends into strong glue, and before 
it dries put them into sand. When dry these will serve * 
as polishers. When all is finished, dust and knock the 
sand well out of your work, and prick or indent the 
holes in the background with wheel, piercer or stamp. 
The deeper and denser they are the greater the relief 
will be when the whole is oiled. Then apply linseed or 
sweet oil copiously. Wipe it dry. If you wish to 
polish the pattern, use only oil, no beeswax. Then 
with a soft pine stick rub long and carefully. 
♦ 4< In carving, do not be deterred at first by the hard- 
ness of any wood. You can get to prefer oak to wal- 
nut with practice. Keep your tools very sharp. It is 
not necessary to give careful instruction as to how this 
is to be done, for there is hardly a place in the world 
where there is not a tool-seller, a carpenter, smith, or 
tinker who can show you the method. The V-tool and 
gouges differ from carpenters' gouges in this, that they 
should be sharpened somewhat inside the point as well 
as out, and this is done with a bit of Turkey or Arkan- 
sas oil-stone, called a * slip. ' ground down to fit the in- 
side. Set it in a piece of wood, wedged in, and rub 
the tool on it, and you will not cut your fingers.' When 
you can afford it, buy a revolving grindstone ; until 
then, whenever you break an edge you must have it 
ground for you. After tools have been ground, or 
had their edges simply sharpened, they must be 
' set ' on an oil-stone, which gives them the great- 
est keenness. For this^ Turkey oil-stones are used 
for readily and roughly setting, the Arkansas for 
fine finish. As you work, set your tools occasion- 
ally, and then strop them on leather. Wood- 
carvers' chisels are ground on both sides, so as to 
make a roof T shaped edge. Working a joiner's 
chisel, you must turn it continually ; not so with 
the carver's. 

• "If a crack or hole occur in your work, make 
some dust with a coarse file from the wood, con- 
vert it into a paste with glue, and fill the cavity with 
it. For dark wood, powdered cocoanut-shell is 
admirable. With these dusts and Salisbury glue you 
can make artificial wood, which can be carved or 
moulded to replace any broken piece. Glue mixed 
with nitric acid while still liquid and warm may be 



